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T is in France that we find the legend of the Holy 
Grail wearing its most notable and numerous literary 

forms—in the France of about the year 1200, when that 
legend was in its ascendant. So true is this, that the 
most remarkable of its German versions is based upon 
a French original. At least its author, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, perhaps the most distinguished of German 
medieval poets, expressly tells us that he has drawn his 
work from an otherwise unknown Provencal poet named 
Guiot. This fact, of course, distresses German patriots, 
and they are inclined to favor the theory that this Guiot 
never existed. England’s position with regard to the 
Grail legend was, as we shall see, peculiar in more than 
one respect ; nevertheless, half French as her culture was, 
England could not in any such matter dispute the pre- 
eminence of France. 

But now we may ask whence was the Grail legend de- 
rived. A most difficult question to answer. First of all, 
we may say that France, as described by the name France, 
had little or nothing to do with it. That is to say, the 
Franks, the Teutons, the Germans, were not its origina- 
tors. Its sources, as far as one can see after much 
investigation, were twofold—they were Celtic and Pagan 
on the one hand, Christian and Oriental on the other. Let 
us not think this mixed origin very odd. It has plenty 
of parallels. In the Middle Ages, and in all other ages, 
too, truth and fiction get mixed up in the strangest ways 
perhaps we have had examples of that within our own 
small experience! Examples on the grand scale are to 
be found in the legends of my own patron, St. George, with 
his dragon and his rescue of the king’s daughter; of St. 
Christopher, with his monstrous and horrible visage; of 
St. Brendan, with his amazing voyages—stories where 
facts of Christianity and pagan myths are inextricably 
interwoven. Of this kind were the stories of the Grail. 
To find their oldest origins whither must we go? Back, 
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it would seem, to the twilight of early European tradi- 
tions, to the tales told by the Celts of two thousand years 
ago beside their watchfires on the shores of the Western 
Ocean; back to gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, 
who painted imaginations and left their names upon hill, 
river, and cape long before Roman trader had landed in 
Britain or Mass-bell had rung in Ireland. Among the 
divinities of that Celtic pantheon one especially concerns 
us: he is the god Dagda—a god of the earth and fertil- 
ity. 
A Macic CAULDRON 

With him was associated a magic cauldron—a vessel 
which was reputed to fulfil in the Elysium or Paradise of 
those oldest tales the office of supplying all comers with 
whatever kind of food pleased them best. We have to 
consider all or some heroes of those tales. We find 
them usually presented as indefatigable voyagers, and 
also as usually in quest of some food or some drink that 
will not only satisfy present longings, but will further- 
more confer immortality. A few, fortunate in their ad- 
ventures, land on islands where their desire is more or 
less satisfied—where there are trees laden with fruit that 
perpetually renews itself, swine running about always 
ready to be cooked and eaten, vats of delicious mead end- 
lessly bubbling over, wells that heal all ailments, and foun- 
tains of youth. But other adventurers, in their impatience, 
are driven to daring and dangerous schemes, involving 
raids upon the celestial or infernal guardians of such 
most desirable possessions. Thus, Cuchullain, Fionn, King 
Arthur, are all represented as the successful appropriators 
of cups or cauldrons that belonged to divinities. Then, in 
the more highly-developed legends, we find these magic 
vessels endowed with more or less of discrimination ; they 
will yield their supplies to the good who approach them, 
not to the bad; they are generous to the true favorite of 
the gods, but yield bitterness or nothing at all to the vil- 
lain or the coward. We shall have occasion to recall all 
these points later on. 


WELsH VERSIONS 


In addition to Cuchullain, Fionn, and Arthur, another 
Celtic hero must be mentioned, as the legends surround- 
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ing his name particularly concern our subject. This hero 
is called in Welsh, Peredur ; in the Continental versions, 
Percival or Parzifal. Both names, it is to be remarked, 
alike mean “companion of the cauldron,” or “knight of 
the cauldron.” The legend of Peredur in its Welsh form 
wears distinctly a more crude and primitive air than be- 
long to the French or German or English tales of Perciyal 
of Parzifal; we conclude, therefore, that it is older. Let 
us see some of its points that concern our inquiry. The 
hero, brought up in solitude, is guided by his aged uncle 
to the hall of the Fisher-King—a personage surrounded 
by a mystery which we need not endeavor to pierce. The 
King is surrounded by a court sitting in absolute silence. 
To these presently enter two young men, who bear a 
lance of unusual length, from the point of which are 
falling three drops of gore. At this sight the company 
begin to wail and lament. Peredur’s aged relative does 
not explain the meaning of anything that happens, and 
the youth is too shy and overawed to ask any questions. 
When the cries have subsided, there next enter three 
damsels carrying a cauldron in which is a man’s head 
swimming in blood. At this the lamentations are renewed. 
The hero sleeps at the castle that night, but next day all 
seems changed, and he is greeted with reproaches and 
execration for not having inquired concerning the shows 
of the previous evening; for, had he demanded an ex- 
planation, it would, it appears, have put an end to a mis- 
chievous enchantment. Driven forth, Peredur enters 
upon various adventures, which need not here detain us; 
and after enduring various tests, he ends (at least accord- 
ing to some of the tales) in happy relations with the 
Fisher-King and his court. 


THE CONQUEST OF CELTICISM 


In some of the Welsh bardic remains, not older, prob- 
ably, than the twelfth century, but claiming to give us 
fragments or reminiscences of Saliessin and other very 
ancient bards, we hear not a little of cauldrons like to 
the cauldrons that puzzled Peredur. According to one of 
these tales, the Celtic hero. Bron or Bran, called the 
Blessed, when hunting in Ireland, rested one day by the 
shore of a lake. Presently he saw rising from its waters 
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three figures—a black and hideous giant, a witch-woman, 
and a little dwarf; they bore a large vessel. Bran, a 
prudent hero, engages in a conversation with these per- 
sonages, which ends in his inviting them over to his castle 
in Wales, and the hospitable reception he there extends to 
them ends in their presenting him with the vessel. It 
is a metal cauldron set with gems, powerful to heal dis- 
eases, to staunch wounds, to revive the dying and even 
the dead; it imposed silence as regards its own wonders 
and punished those that disobeyed. 

These old tales and traditions were blended and worked 
up anew with others in the romances of Arthur and his 
knights. In these (as has been well said), Celticism, ex- 
piring politically, made its last effort-to express itself; 
and in these it expressed itself so well that it achieved 
a conquest over its ruder conquerors, dominating till the 
close of the Middle Ages the ideals and imagination of 
Europe. 

Two StreAMs OF TRADITION 

Here, then, we have the traditions of the Celt, so far 
as they seem to bear on our Grail quest. Now we have 
to turn to the other source of the Grail story—the Orien- 
tal and Christian. Here, at the heart of the matter, we 
meet, not fiction, but some of the most sacred and vener- 
able records in human history. We are brought back, 
though always under the veiling haze of imaginative 
fiction to the true story of Our Redeemer’s Last 
Supper with His Apostles, of His Institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist, and the shedding of His Blood to the 
last drop on Calvary. It was, if we consider it, perfectly 
natural that the Christian imagination should, from the 
beginning, have seized upon and embellished every inci- 
dent connected with those ineffably momentous events. 
It was natural that childlike minds, in their first essays 
to treat imaginatively the stories of the Eucharist and the 
Redemption, to present them in the medium of poetry 
and romance, should have revived almost unconsciously 
the features of old pagan legends still fresh in their mem- 
ories, and still, perhaps, dear to their hearts. It would 
be very natural, very human, and it seems to have actually 
happened. Throughout the scattered Church, legends, 
slightly varying; connected with the Last Supper and the 
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Crucifixion would have arisen and developed here and 
there; and, as they developed, would have manifested 
close likeness to one or other old pagan legend of crosses, 
spears, magic cauldrons, and so on. Likeness led to iden- 
tification ; affinity led to fusion. It is as when the approx- 
imation and clash of chemical affinities leads to the pro- 
duction of a quite new substance. 


Wuat Does “GraIL” MEAN? 


But while we talk of interpretations, we are, perhaps, 
running too far ahead. We have not yet said what 
actually were the first forms—not to speak of subsequent 
ones—in which we find the Christian Grail legend. Nor 
have we yet asked: “What of the name? Does the word 
Grail, when examined in the light of etymological science, 
throw much or any light on our quest for Grail-origins ?” 
To this question the answer must, unfortunately, be, 
“No.” The word Grail, with its corresponding forms in 
other languages, leaves, when philologically examined, all 
the questions we should like to have answered just as 
obscure as they were before. In Latin it figures as gradale 
or gratale, in French as graal, greal, or saint-greal— 
“holy grail”; and this last, again, corrupted into sangreai, 
has been ingeniously mis-explained to mean “royal blood” 
—sanguis regalis. Leaving etymologies, then, alone as 
unhelpful, we come to consider the forms which the thing 
“grail” assumes in the oldest Christian legends. We find 
four or five such forms. First, it is the dish or chalice 
used by Our Lord at the Last Supper. Secondly, the 
vessel used by Joseph of Arimathea to collect some of 
the Precious Blood as it flowed from the Cross. Thirdly, 
some kind of reliquary or monstrance containing a sacred 
Host. Fourthly, a precious stone (or vessel cut out of a 
precious stone) having preternatural. powers. Fifthly, a 
talisman of preternatural powers, a tantalizing silence 
being kept as to what exactly it is. Seldom, in truth, do 
the various legends describe or characterize the Grail 
with any clearness. “Veiled in a luminous cloud,” the 
old finders frequently saw it, and so do we at our best. 
It is, however, always described as friendly to the good, 
hostile to the bad, and inclined to withdraw altogether 
from a wicked world. As to its most fortunate pursuers 
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or questers, the legends have disagreed a good deal; in 
fact, in the earliest forms, Sir Gawain is chief man, in 
the succeeding ones Sir Percival, in the latest Sir Galahad. 
This series moves in harmony with the progressive Chris- 
tianization of the story; Galahad is a more elevated type 
of Christian purity and knightliness than even Percival 
had been, while Gawain sinks from first place to be the 
type of a mere braggart and ribald. 


THE ISLAND VALLEY OF AVILION 


For all these Christian legends one important source 
lay in the apocryphal Gospels—sources of very small 
historical value—especially in that one called the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. According to its account Joseph of 
Arimathea collected in a vessel which had been used for 
the Paschal Lamb at the Last Supper some of the Precious 
Blood which had flowed from the Saviour on the Cross. 
For this and other acts of piety Joseph was imprisoned by 
the Jews; but instead of dying in prison of starvation as 
the Jews had intended, he was supported there miraculously 
during forty-two years by the virtue of the precious vessel 
he had brought with him. The taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus led to his deliverance and he travelled westward, 
bringing with him the sacred vessel—the grail—and also 
the lance which had pierced the side of Christ on the 
Cross. For subsequent events, the monk Helinaud, writ- 
ing in Glastonbury in the twelfth century, is a chief 
authority; he says that this source of information is a 
revelation made by an angel to a certain British hermit. 
Joseph, still under heavenly guidance, makes his way to 
Britain, and there reaches the fair region of Avalon, or 
Avilion, meaning in Celtic “the place of apples,” described 
by Tennyson thus: 

The island-valley of, Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor. ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-valleyed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 

It lay, in fact, only half in this real world, having been 
vaguely identified with the ancient pagan Celtic paradise. 
Here—just as St. Patrick in the legends talks with old 
Oisin (or Ossian), who had lived centuries earlier— 
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Joseph of Arimathea meets and talks with the famous 
hero, Bron (or Bran). Indeed, according to one of the 
traditions, this ancient warrior, having been sent as a 
hostage to Rome, had himself brought back to Britain a 
knowledge of Christianity, and therefore came to be 
honored as Bran the Blessed. This beatification is 
startling when we remember his connection with a pagan 
magic cauldron and with various pagan doings. But still 
more interesting, from the point of view of our Grail- 
quest ,is the fact that here you have brought together into 
one place the hero of a pagan cauldron story and the hero 
of the Christian Grail-story. In Avalon, the story goes 
on, Joseph was given land by a heathen prince, Arviragus, 
and on this land he founded the monastery which for 
many centuries was famous as Glastonbury. To Avalon 
King Arthur was supposed to be brought “by weeping 
queens” to his last resting-place; thence it was expected 
that he would noe day rise up again and lead his Celtic 
people once more to victory over their oppressors. The 
abbey, by whomsoever founded, continued to prosper; 
in the tenth century it was ruled by the great Abbot, St. 
Dunstan, who became Chancellor of King Edgar and 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries it was favored by the Anglo-Norman 
kings for reasons which we shall presently see. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GLASTONBURY’S CLAIM 


Glastonbury, however, was unable to claim actua. 
possession of the venerable relics which, according to 
legend, its founder had brought to it; and contradictory 
claims made themselves heard. There was, for example, 
in Normandy, the Abbey of Fecamp, which maintained 
that to it, not to Glastonbury, Joseph had brought his 
precious relics; and in 1171 a discovery was made, by 
accident or by miracle, which much contributed to con- 
firm the claim: the discovery, that is, in a pillar of the 
church of a reliquary supposed to contain some of the 
Precious Blood.* The date coincides just with the time 





*The Church has always been slow to admit the authenticity of such a 
relic, and theologians teach that, supposing genuimity, tne Blood must be 
understood as some which has fiowed from a miraculous crucifix or host, not 
from the actual Body of Christ while on earth. 
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when the legend of the Grail was entering into its highest 
celebrity and popularity; and we may be permitted to see 
a connection of some kind between that celebrity and the 
discovery. But if we turn to Glastonbury, with its rival 
claim, we may notice that as regards it also the time was 
a significant one. For Henry II was then on the English 
throne, and though not at all pious, he patronized Glaston- 
bury, being anxious to turn the Glastonbury legends to 
his own account. And this in two ways. First of all, 
Henry wished to pose, though he could hardly speak 
English, and certainly not Welsh, as a true British king 
and descendant of Arthur, and Glastonbury was the shrine 
of Arthur’s bones and memories. Secondly, Henry was 
angrily longing to free himself from the authority of 
Rome, and Glastonbury claimed (as we have seen) a 
Christianity not derived from Rome, but straight from 
Jerusalem and Calvary. Nor was Henry alone in looking 
to the Glastonbury traditions for leverage to some favorite 
politico-ecclesiastical movement. A few of his subjects 
were Protestant-minded enough, ages before Luther, to 
cherish the idea of a British or English Church, more or 
less independent of Rome. While very numerous were 
those Welshmen who would have gladly welcomed a 
British Church independent of Canterbury, they resented 
being under the ecclesiastical primacy of a see which had 
at no time represented British Christianity, but did repre- 
sent their Anglo-Saxon conquerors. We see, therefore, 
that there were complications, wheels within wheels, in 
the whole matter. If they are pretty confusing, yet they 
will help us to understand one further point, and it is this 
—why Rome, why orthodox piety in general, never 
regarded the Grail legend with favor. For it is a fact, 
though it may be disappointing, that no orthodox saint or 
prelate or mystic seems to have concerned himself (or 
herself) with the propagation of this fascinating story. 
The fact that it was highly mythical, historically doubtful, 
would not of itself have repelled them; medieval people 
seldom troubled much about literal or historical truth. 
But there was in the tendencies of the legend that touch 
of separatism, that suggestion of schism, which we have 
just been considering. There was, secondly, as we shall 
presently see, an element of glorification of the Knights 
Templars, and that powerful body were already beginning 
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to be regarded with a degree of jealousy and dislike, 
which was to lead to their suppression in 1305. -And, 
thirdly, the glorification of the Holy Cup seemed to lend 
itself to a certain heretical and mischievous movement, 
which in some countries was gaining ground—namely, a 
violent demand for the concession of Communion under 
both species to the laity. In these facts, then, we see 
natural reasons why the Grail legend failed to pass from 
the realm of poetic fiction into that of Catholic piety. 


TRAITS OF THE LEGEND—VoN ESCHENBACH’S POEMS 


But it would be well, before we proceed any farther, to 
set forth briefly some traits of the legend as actually dealt 
with by some of its leading expositors. Let us, then, 
leaving both France and England for a moment, find one 
of the greatest and finest versions in Germany. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach has written two poems that are chiefly 
concerned with the Holy Grail—‘Parzifal” and “Titurel” 
“Parzifal” is 26,000 lines long; it has supplied the libretto 
for Wagner’s last opera—a work of high aim, if not very 
popular or attractive. Many of its episodes go back to 
old folk-tales; they are numerous and complicated, and 
we shall endeavor to pick out the thread of the narrative 
just so far as it bears on our Grail story. 

The hero, of mysterious but noble origin, is brought up 
in a woodland solitude by his widowed mother. He grows 
up quite unacquainted with the world and its ways, vigor- 
ous, innocent, and indeed quite a simpleton. But these 
qualities prove quite invincible weapons in the trials which 
he has to face when he goes forth among men; for go 
forth he does, though to the grief and terror of his 
mother. He falls in with knights who lead him to 
Arthur’s court. There, after exciting some merriment 
by his simplicity, he proves himself a hero; is knighted, 
and enters on a career of achievements. He marries the 
daughter of an Eastern king, but is separated from her 
by strange misadventures. In the course of his wander- 
ings, he comes to a marvelous mountain named Mont 
Salvatsch, on which stands a magical castle. Here he 
finds assembled a company of knights, who are “called 
knights of the temple,’ and chief among them is a king 
—Amfortas. But this king is under an evil spell, which 
renders his life rather a death in life. Their place of 
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assembly is a temple of singular construction and majestic 
beauty, over the High Altar of which hangs a precious 
talisman—the Grail. It had been one of the jewels in 
the crown of Lucifer while he reigned as archangel; but 
at his fall from heaven it fell upon the earth. There it 
became known to a few saintly souls, to whom it was a 
provider of blessings; but earth became more and more 
unworthy of it, so it was upborne by angels in the air, 
and finally enshrined by them in the temple wrought by 
their art among untraveled lands upon the jeweled moun- 
tain of Mont Salvatsch. (This name is obviously French, 
as are, more or less, all the names in Wolfram’s poem; 
its meaning would fluctuate between “wild mountain” and 
“mountain of salvation.) Throughout its splendid temple 
the Grail diffuses a soft, equable light, and for its faithful 
courtiers, the knights, it provides a perpetual banquet. 
On every Good Friday its mystic powers are renewed by 
the visit of a white dove. Now Perceval (or Parzifal), 
the pure, strong simpleton, is the predestined deliverer of 
the Grail King, Amfortas, from his enchantment; but he 
does not know this. His first visit ends in his being 
driven forth with reproaches; he has to endure severe 
trials and seductive temptations, in which the witch 
Kundry plays a part. Finally, he is victorious, and, 
returning to Mont Salvatsch, delivers Amfortas from the 
evil spell; his wife and children are restored to him 
(amongst those children being Lohengrin, “knight of the 
swan,” another hero of romance and opera), and he is 
hailed as next in succession in the sovereignty of the Grail. 


THE PaGaNn TALE THE OLDER 


We may notice at once how closely this story resem- 
bles the Welsh tale of Peredur; and, in my opinion, 
there is no practical doubt that the pagan tale is older, 
and in some way and degree, the source. But, however 
this difficult question may be answered, and however 
Wolfram’s story was built up, there is no doubt that in 
his hands the material is turned, not only into a poem 
of much beauty, but also into an allegory of high moral 
value. Noble endeavor, charitable helpfulness, chaste 
purity, and religious faith are all exalted. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the author’s drift is not 
always clear, and that there is room for differences of 
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interpretation. In particular, the question has been dis- 
cussed how far Wolfram designed to symbolize and 
glorify the Blessed Eucharist. There is the obvious ob- 
jection that his words, taken as they stand, do not seem 
to put before us the Grail as a dish or vessel of any 
kind, but simply as a jewel, a precious stone. Neverthe- 
less, and apart from the fact that in this point the poet 
may be simply following the lead of his predecessor, the 
alleged Provencal poet, we may safely agree with those 
who feel and hold that Wolfram is a true laureate of 
the Christian mysteries. The atmosphere of devotion and 
reverence that breathes through every part of his mystic 
epos, its presentation of the wonderful symbol itself, of 
its splendid mountain temple, of its noble band of adorers 
and guardians, of the holiness which it required and 
imparted—all this surely indicates a scope much higher 
than the mere re-telling of twenty-five old tales. 
Matory’s “Morte D’ARTHUR” 


Of the numerous other medieval poets of the Grail 
we will now say nothing—not even of the chief and bet- 
ter-known ones. We will hasten forward to the close 
of the fifteenth century, and there we find a remarkable 
prose romance. It is the work of an English knight who 
had fought in the wars of the Roses, and who then, occu- 
pying more happily his later years of retirement, put to- 
gether at great length and with literary ability the entire 
cycle of the Arthurian legends, including, of course, the 
legend of the Grail. That was Sir Thomas Malory. The 
date of his writing the “Morte d’Arthur,” about 1471, 
corresponds nearly with that of the introduction of print- 
ing into England, and he was fortunate in that fact, his 
book being among the first that Caxton put into his print- 
ing press at Westminster. Malory summed up and ended 
the medieval handling of those memorable Arthurian 
tales. A time of decay had come for them, as for all 
things medieval that could perish; indeed, so plainly were 
the elements of decay visible in Malory’s book, that the 
worthy Caxton makes some apology for printing it, and 
Tennyson speaks of it as 

Touched by the adulterous finger of a time 
That hovered between war and wantonness 
And crownings and dethronements. 
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A new world was beginning for good and evil. America 
was discovered, printing was invented, the Renaissance 
brought Paganism, the Reformation brought Protestant- 
ism, and, in company with a whole world of medieval 
fancy, the Holy Grail disappeared into a darker cloud than 
had ever veiled it from the eyes of Gawain or Lancelot. 
Centuries were to pass before a revival came—before 
romanticism wandered once more, delighted, in the won- 
derlands of medieval legend. Then the Grail legend, with 
its companions, awoke, at least partially, from sleep. It 
was Alfred Tennyson, in particular, who now revived it, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, in forms largely 
determined by Malory. But Victoria was on the English 
throne, and Victoria’s husband, Albert, also helped the 
poet laureate in his reconstruction of “the blameless king” 
—Arthur. Now, if Malory gives a late and somewhat de- 
cayed version of the Arthurian stories, we can hardly sup- 
pose that Tennyson would be the man—or the poet—to 
quite effectively rejuvenate and reinvigorate them. His 
handling of the old stories often very exquisite, suggests 
the exquisitness of a kid-gloved gentleman, who turns 
over cautiously certain curious antiques of whose value 
he is somewhat doubtful. The poet who could be satisfied 
to take up “Albert the Good” as an alter ego of the ideal ; 
Arthur was not the poet to appreciate the significance 
which the deeper medieval thought and piety had read 
into the Holy Grail. Nevertheless, Tennyson’s work has 
real merit; in faultlessly beautiful blank verse it revealed 
to modern English readers a vanished world of thought, 
adventure, and feeling which else had remained, to their 
great loss, unknown. Such as it is. even those of my hear- 
ers who may know already his “idyll” of the Holy Grail 
will, perhaps, not be displeased if I recall or quote for 
you some of its episodes. 


Tennyson’s “TpyLv” 

Tennyson, then, in his idyll entitled “The Holy Grail,” 
places before us Sir Perceval, once a gallant knight of 
Arthur’s Round Table, now an old man and for many 
years a monk. Not unwillingly does he talk to a willing 
listener among his brethren of his old-time adventures 
and lost companions, and very willingly of the Holy 
Grail. It had first (he says) been seen in vision by his 
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own sister, a holy nun—holy, but (so the modern poet 
gives us to understand) somewhat imaginative and enthu- 
siastic. She had fasted and prayed “till the sun shone 
through her and the wind blew,” that the sinfulness of 
the world might be healed, that the vision of the Holy 
Vessel might be once more vouchsafed to it; and, sending 
one day for Perceval, she tells him that an answer has 
been granted to her prayers. 


THE Quest oF PERCEVAL 

She succeeds in breathing something of her own enthu- 
siasm into her brother, but much more into Galahad, the 
youngest, most austere, and ardently ideal of Arthur's 
knights. Galahad swears to undertake the quest of the 
Grail. From these the generous infection spreads—becom- 
ing, we might say, a fashion. There comes a day when, 
Arthur being absent, all his knights together, Galahad 
at their head, have, or seem to have, a revelation of the 
mysterious sign, and they all (even the less worthy) ‘bind 
themselves more or less earnestly to the Quest for a 
twelve-month and a day. 


THE GRAIL AND THE “SPIRITUAL CITY” 


His brief glimpse of the Grail and of the “spiritual 
city” suffices to quench Perceval’s concern for the ordi- 
nary prizes of chivalry, and therefore, when at the end 
of the appointed time the knights (or some of them) 
gather again about their king to give an account of their 
experiences, Perceval is found to have left the world 
and retired into “the silent life” of a monastery. The 
king, questioning his knights, is especially anxious to 
hear the adventures of Lancelot, “our mightiest,” as he 
terms him. “Our mightiest,” Lancelot echoes, not with 
pretended modesty, but with intense inward bitterness. 
For this once glorious champion knows that his sin and 
that of his partner in sin, the Queen Guinevere, is eating 
out the heart of that noble chivalry Arthur had founded, 
and will bring it to ruin. A strange madness, too, falls 
on him at intervals. Nevertheless, he has gone on the 
Quest like the others, and dared his fate. Strange signs 
are not refused to him. At length he reaches a castle of 
difficult access built upon a rock; his entrance is opposed 
by two grim lions, but he is mysteriously guided past 
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them. There is no sign of human habitation: moonlight 
is pouring in through the narrow windows; and— 
Always in the quiet house I heard, 

Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward. 


THE SYMBOL OF THE QUEST 

And now I have really little more left to say of the 
legend. Yet one does not willingly quit it on the note 
sounded by a poet of nineteenth-century scepticism and 
hesitations. Broding over its difficulties and puzzles, its 
pagan reminiscences, its dim, vague, yet unmistakable 
Christian and Eucharistic symbolism, cne may be tempted 
to many speculations remote from those of Tennyson 
and his King Arthur. Here, for example, is a thought 
perhaps not too fantastic or worthless to be dwelt on. 
May we not see in the Grail legend and the Quest a 
symbol and representation of the Middle Ages themselves 
in quest of devotion to the Blessed Eucharist? For, how 
did it stand with those “ages of faith’ and the supreme 
miracle of Christ’s love and power? There seems, when 
we survey the immense sweep of time between, say, 600 
A.D. (St. Gregory’s pontificate) and 1500, something 
strangely lacking in this respect. Communions so infre- 
quent that even saintly souls were satisfied with half a 
dozen Commurions in the year; our now fatniliar and 
cherished rites on Exposition and Benediction unpractised 
and unknown; up to 1264 no annual festival of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament ; the Sacred Species usually stored away in 
seclusion and so seemingly obvious a practice as that of 
“visiting” the Blessed Sacrament unthought of—such 
facts would seem to show that the Blessed Eucharist was 
almost quite absent from the piety or the consciousness 
of the faithful or the pastors of the Middle Ages.* And 
yet it cannot have been so. The Eucharist as a sacrifice— 
the Mass—was the unchallenged center of Catholic life 
and worship, churchgoing was woven into the daily lives 
of men and women as it has never since been; church- 
building raised imperishable monuments to the faith and 


"One fact, which may stand for many, is this:—St. Bernard, in the 
course of his five sermons on the dedication of churches, never once refers 
to the abiding presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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devotion of the builders—faith and devotion concentrated 
on the Mass. What, then, of devotion to the Sacrament, 
to the Presence? May we not say that it found an out- 
let, an expression, poetic, romantic, mystical, in those 
tales and imaginings concerning the Holy Grail? May 
we not think that by these the medieval mind felt itself 
brought into immediate, miraculous, and thrilling contact 
with the marvel accomplished by the Saviour at His last 
Passover, and dreamed how the hands of the saints of 
the Passion and of guardian angels had brought to their 
western lands—if only their eyes could be sufficiently 
purified—a vision of healing and reparation, a talisman 
capable of taking away the sins and healing the ailments 
of the world? 


BLESSED REALITIES FOLLOW IMAGINED GLORIES 


Whatever you may think of this idea, one can find some 
support for it in one certain historical fact—that the fad- 
ing away of the imagined glories of the Grail was fel- 
lowed by a growth of those more blessed realities which, 
as we have seen, the Middle Ages had so strangely lacked. 
The liturgical and popular glories of the worship of the 
Blessed Sacrament began when the Middle Ages were 
wholly past. Good came strangely out of evil: devotion 
resulted from the assaults of heresy. It was the saints 
of the Counter-Reformation who were the true victors 
in the Quest of the Holy Grail. It was the Catholic 
artists of the Renaissance who fell in for a happier duty 
than had fallen to the lot of its old romancers and singers. 
The wealth of noble Church music, of which the outstand- 
ing name is Palestrina, was mainly the music of the 
Mass and of the hymns and anthems—‘Pange Lingua,” 
“Lauda Sion,” etc.—that glorify the Eucharist throughout 
the liturgical year. The pictorial art of Italy’s great age 
reached no higher culmination than Raphael’s canvas of 
“La Disputa”’—the discussion and glorification of the 
Blessed Sacrament, wherein earth has grouped around the 
central Mystery its theologians, philosophers, prelates, 
preachers, and poets, while overhead bow down to it 
angels, archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs, all overshadowed by the Holy Trinity. A cen- 
tury later flourished Spain’s greatest dramatist, amid pro- 
fusion of whose creations nothing stands out with such 
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distinctive excellence as his plays written for the feast 
of Corpus Christi—his “autos sacramentales.” In these 
Calderon’s luxuriant imagination and daring invention 
bring forward scenes and personages from the whole 
range of history and symbolic imagination to glorify the 
Truth commemorated in the celebrations of Corpus 
Christi. It is regrettable that Catholics in general are so 
entirely unacquainted with these remarkable religious 
pieces. 


A New C8IVALRY OF THE GRAIL 


After this, it is perhaps a little disappointing to find 
that Calderon has nowhere among his sixty or seventy 
Autos Sacramentales, nor has any other Spanish sacred 
author, made use of the Grail legend. 

Finally, we may ask whether Catholic art, as celebrating 
the Blessed Eucharist, either in drama or poetry, painting 
or sculpture, music or architecture, has made any great 
advance, achieved any memorable success, since the days 
of Calderon and the older days of Raphael and Palestrina. 
The answer, I think, may be in the negative. But here 
we may see again the working of providential compensa- 
tion. More than ever, reality has come to the rescue of 
art, history taken up the fulfilment of legend. Within the 
last half-century, or a little more, Christianity seems to 
have bestirred itself to build up a new chivalry of the 
Holy Grail—a true knighthood of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Fervent and widespread adoration and _ reparation, 
crowded altar-rails, watchings by day and by night. 
religious congregations of men and of women con- 
secrated to such ends, “knights and handmaids” vying 
with those religious, though leading uncloistered lives; 
Popes, prelates and saints giving a splendid lead to all 
these; finally, Congresses gathered round the Eucharist 
that astonish the most blasé beholders—these are things 
that have happily renewed in our days, but in veracious 
and substantial form, the old wonders of the temple of 
Mont Salvatsch, its life-giving talisman ever renewed bv 
the mystical dove, its train of armed and vow-bound war- 
rior-acolytes, its ritual of pain and healing. All this is 
well—it is cause for gratitude; it is, indeed, of divine 
doing. So may Truth sometimes excel fiction; and God’s 
realities surpass the bubbles of man’s imagination. 
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ULLO everybody! Your conscience speaking. Your 

conscience. I want to have ten minutes’ talk with 
you, now that we’re quite alone and there’s nobody else 
in the room. I want to tell you the truth about yourself 
for a bit; it’s better to hear the truth about yourself by 
wireless than not to hear it at all. I know you’ve got the 
upper hand of me, in a way. You can put down your 
*phones, if you choose, and run away from the voice of 
conscience like that. You can, if you’re a coward. If 
you’re not a coward, listen, just for ten minutes. 

It’s no good pretending you don’t know who I am; 
you've heard about your conscience before. I wasn’t born 
with you: I was born six or seven years after you were. 
When you first understood what was meant by the Name 
of God and that doing wrong means, not disobeying 
one’s mother, or one’s nurse, or one’s schoolmaster, but 
doing something which displeases God: when, in spite 
of that knowledge, you welcomed the opportunity of do- 
ing wrong, and took it, and then knew that God was angry 
with you—in that hour I, your conscience, was born. 
Since then, we have become better acquainted. You have 
found me an importunate friend, always interrupting you 
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and interfering with you just when you least wanted it, 
always coming between you and your pleasures, your 
passions, your ambitions. Yes, I am always there just 
when I am not wanted; that is my business. And you 
have made efforts to silence me, again and again; but you 
know that you cannot really silence me. If you wander 
away far enough from your religion and your duty, my 
voice will become fainter in the distance; its message will 
come through jammed—jammed by the echoes of your 
own pleasures, and passions, and ambitions. But you 
will never escape from me; my voice will be with you till 
you die. 


Gop Witt MIND 


I want to talk to you about the last serious sin you 
committed. The last serious sin—not just some little loss 
of temper when you were in a hurry, some passing tempta- 
tion that took you by surprise; but the last serious sin; 
the last occasion when you had time to ask yourself. Is 
it wrong to do this? Will God really mind if I do this? 
And I, your conscience, told you. Yes, it is wrong. God 
will mind. And you put your fingers in your ears, and 
didn’t listen to me: or argued with me, and thought, per- 
suaded yourself to think, that your arguments had got 
the better of me: and you did what you wanted to do, 
while I protested in vain. The last time that happened— 
you remember what it was now, don’t you? Whisper, 
and tell me. . . . Yes, that was it. 

You had your excuses? Of course, you had: everybody 
has excuses. It was Adam who invented the idea of 
making excuses, and Eve caught it from him the next 
moment. You told yourself that there couldn’t be any 
real harm in it, because other people do the same sort of 
thing again and again. Other people—what have you to 
do with them? They have their excuses too, and their 
chief excuse is that other people do it—in fact, that YOU 
do it. They do it because you do it, and you do it because 
they do it—there’s not much logic in that, is there? You 
argued like that, but you didn’t really believe in your own 
argument. You were just gaining time, weren’t you? You 
were lying to yourself. Yes, go on, put down the phones 
if you like—if you’re a coward, 
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Tuts SHALL BE THE Last TIME! 
4 


You told yourself that this was the last time it would 
happen. Yes; how often have you told yourself that: 
That, if you will remember, was one of your arguments 
the last time, and the time before that. And it will be 
just as easy next time the temptation comes to say, Well, 
THIS shall be the last time, anyhow. “Just this once,” 
was Judas’ argument when he first robbed the till; and 
Judas was still saying, “Just this once” when he betrayed 
Our Lord. 

I pointed that out to you at the moment. “The last 
time, is it?’ I said. “Are you prepared to bet on it?” And 
you were silent. Then you saw a new way of escape; 
you would make my own argument recoil on me. “Very 
well,” you said, “then this isn’t the last time; and if it 
isn’t the last, why should I worry about it? Sooner or 
later I shall yield to some temptation of this kind; then 
why not soon, rather than late?” You fool! Don’t you 
know that every time you give way to your passions you 
are making it just a tiny bit easier for yourself to give 
way next time? Every time you do up a button, the 
buttonhole becomes a little, a very little larger; next 
time you will be able to do it up a little, a very little 
easier, till at last the buttonhole is too big for the button 
altogether? It’s the same with your habits of weakness: 
every failure is the parent of the next. 


SULKING LIKE A SCHOOL Boy 


Then you tried to dodge me, and became despondent. 
“Yes, I know,” you said, “I’m a rotter, and I always 
shall be a rotter. I haven’t got the strength of character 
to make any headway: I was always like that; it’s consti- 
tutional I suppose.” Chuck that! You think it’s humility, 
talking like that; it isn’t humility, it’s pride. It means that 
you thought you were capable of fighting your sins in 
your own strength; you have tried to do it, and failed, 
and the consciousness of failure has embittered you. You 
are sulking—sulking like a school boy who has had a bad 
innings, and says he’s going to chuck cricket because he’s 
fed up with it. When Our Lord Jesus Christ was on 
earth, there was one preliminary question he would ask 
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before He performed one of His miracles of healing: 
“Believest thou that I am able to do this?” You cannot 
heal yourself; of course you cannot; He must heal you, 
but you must believe that He can heal you; self-confidence 
is fatal, but then, so is despair. 

You sinned, and I protested ; you bear me a grudge over 
that. And yet, isn’t it rather extraordinary that there 
should be something in you which is capable of protesting 
at what you yourself are doing? Something IN you. | 
am speaking from a distance now, but you know that I 
am really part of yourself. Isn’t it possible that | am the 
real YOU all the time, and when you do what I tell you 
not to, it is because you are being false to yourself? 
That I am the index, which is meant to show you whether 
your actions are, or are not, tuned to the right pitch? 
Swerve ever so little from the path of duty, and something 
in the machinery of you begins to creak—that’s me. I 
am not really speaking from a distance; I am your true 
self, if you would only listen! 

“LISTEN IN” TO THE VoIce or Gop 

Well, next time, what is it to be? Next time temptation 
overtakes you, you will not have the ’phones close to your 
ear, and a voice speaking down it, telling you the obvious 
things you know to be true. No, but there will be a 
whisper inside your own consciousness which will leave 
you in doubt about it, if you will only listen. That word 
is a message which Almighty God sends out broadcast to 
his creation, and yet it is a private whisper, meant per- 
sonally for you. What will you do then? Will you dis- 
connect? Or will you remember what He did for you, 
and what He is to you, and face my criticism (which is 
His criticism) honestly, and listen in? 





